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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Some Recent Publications on Japanese Archaeology. — 
Doubtless many readers of the Naturalist may have seen a 
review in Nature of my memoir on the Shell Mounds of Omori, 
and in the same journal my reply and protest against the gross 
misrepresentations which that review contained. My reply was 
prefaced by an unexpected letter from Charles Darwin, in which 
he not only speaks of the " very scant justice " done to my work 
in the review, but compliments the Japanese for their part in the 
matter. This answer called forth a second letter of considerable 
length, for which Nature seemed to find ample room. 

This second letter consisted mainly in extracts from a recent 
paper on Japanese archaeology by Prof. John Milne. My reply 
to this consisted mainly in a review of Mr. Milne's paper, and on 
this ground alone the editor of Nature might have seen fit to 
publish it. My article was returned to me, however, as too long. 
As it is impossible to shorten it much, and as another publication 
on archaeological subjects has recently appeared in Japan, which 
demands notice, a review of both papers may possibly bring out 
some features of interest to those studying these subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to add that my only excuse for noticing 
the efforts of Mr. Dickins is, that his letters appear in one of the 
widest and best known journals of science. 

It is difficult to see that Mr. Dickins has at all met the points 
I protested against in my first letter. In other words he not only 
did "very scant justice" to my memoir, to use Mr. Darwin's 
temperate words, but he showed a lamentable ignorance of the 
work he attempted to review. A single illustration will suffice. 

In his first article he says: " These mounds consist for the 
most part of shells little if at all distinguishable from what are 
still to be found in abundance along the shores of the Gulf of 
Yedo." The italics are mine. 

My memoir shows that the species composing the deposit are 
different in their form, size, proportion of parts and relative 
abundance from similar species living to-day, and that one of the 
most abundant shells in the mounds is not found nearer than four 
hundred miles to the south-west, while others are rarely found in 
the Gulf of Yedo. 

Observe now the " spirit of truth " which Mr. Dickins says 
animated him in writing his review. Having suddenly discovered 
that somebody else offers a possible explanation of the cause of 
these changes, Mr. Dickins for the first time recognizes the fact 
of these differences by quotations which are taken from my 
memoir. 

Mr. Dickins parades with evident exultation the paper of Prof. 
John Milne published in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, and since of the three names Mr. Dickins mentioned, 
Prof. Milne is the only one that can lay any claim to having pub- 
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lished on the matter, a review of his paper becomes a disagree- 
able necessity. Let us see then if Prof. Milne's paper can be 
regarded in the light of a contribution to science. 

This paper appears in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, Vol. vm, Part 1. It is entitled "Notes on Stone Imple- 
ments from Otaru and Hakodate, with a few general remarks on 
the Prehistoric Remains of Japan." 

An idea may be formed of the loose way in which measure- 
ments are taken by the following. Speaking of certain stone 
implements he says: "These are about one inch long, having a 
curved scraping edge one inch broad." Again, " Its total length 
is about two and a-half inches, the pointed portion which is 
roughly rounded being about one and a T half inches." (The italics 
are mine.) 

Zoologists will hardly agree in an opinion advanced by Prof. 
Milne regarding the remarkable differences observed in the shells 
of the Omori mounds compared with recent forms. This opinion 
is that these changes have been induced by the upheaval of the 
shore, during recent times (the italics are his), and that as a result 
of this, of course one species has been driven four hundred miles 
further south ! Also that the growing up of a few cities within the 
last few hundred years, may have so vitiated the waters of the gulf 
as to have helped change the appearance of these species during 
recent times. When it is considered that this body of water con- 
tains nearly a thousand square miles of surface, with changing 
tides, and that the populations which have been growing up have 
not been accompanied by chemical works, tanneries, slaughter 
houses and other manufactories which are among the chief agen- 
cies to vitiate the water, and furthermore that that portion which 
makes up the filthy sewerage in European cities is largely con- 
veyed inland and emptied on the rice fields, the supposition of 
Prof. Milne becomes simply ridiculous. If convincing proof is 
wanted of the absurdity of this idea, an illustration is at hand in 
Mya arenaria. This species very quickly shows the impurity of 
the water, either from the admission of fresh water or from the 
water being cut off from ready access to the tides. The small and 
Ptunted specimens occurring in certain estuaries are examples. 
More curious illustrations may be seen in the stunted and dis- 
torted forms of this species which formerly occurred in the Loch 
of Stennis in Orkney, and in the sluices of Ostend. It was sug- 
gested by Forbes and Hanley that the singular varieties of Mya 
arenaria, known as Mya lata and Mya pullus, which occur in the 
mammaliferous crag of the east of England, may have been due 
to a freshening of the water at that time from melting ice. How- 
ever that may be, Mya arenaria, by its diminishing size and 
abnormal growth, indicates the impurity of the water :n which it 
lives. Fortunately Mya arenaria — the typical northern form — 
lives in the Gulf of Yedo to-day, and its shells are found in the 
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mounds of Omori. A comparison of the recent with the ancient 
forms show the least possible change, with the present form 
slightly larger and just as perfectly developed. 

Prof. Milne will be called upon to give his authority for the 
statement that the Ainos have platycnemic tibiae ! Until some 
explanation is made, archaeologists will please look to Prof. 
Milne as an authority for this remarkable statement. We may 
add, by the way, that Aino skeletons are such a drug in the mar- 
ket that there can be no difficulty -in verifying this statement ! 

A most wretched and misleading cut is given of some rock 
inscriptions from Otaru. In order that the hieroglyphists may 
have some conception of the appearance of these curious inscrip- 
tions, we present a figure reduced from a drawing made by a 
Japanese gentleman, Mr. Morishima. 




Rock Inscriptions from Otaru, west coast of Yezo. Scale 1-30. 

In proof that the Ainos are pot makers, the following over- 
whelming evidence is given: " Mr. Charles Maries when travel- 
ing over Horidzume on the eastern coast of Yezo saw at the 
houses of the Ainos clay vessels in appearance very like the frag- 
ments obtained from the shell heaps, and he believes that the i\inos 
in that district still manufacture pots !" (The italics are mine.) 
In another sentence we are told that the Ainos have given up the 
art of pottery making since coming in contact with the Japanese, 
as they could purchase the ware cheaper than they could manu- 
facture. Mr. Dickins has amused those familiar with Japanese 
faience by finding a resemblance between the shell heap pottery 
and Banko. Is it not more than likely that Mr. Maries has made 
a similar mistake. (I met this gentleman in Yezo, and found him 
a most delightful and entertaining acquaintance, but laying no 
more claim to a knowledge of these subjects than I do of the 
trees, the seeds of which he was sent out from England to col- 
lect.) I have also crossed Yezo from the west coast, have visited 
a great many Aino villages, examined a great many interiors and 
identified the pottery and lacquer used by the Ainos, and failed to 
find any evidence that they are to be regarded as pot makers in 
any sense of the word. 

In the following manner does Prof. Milne suggest that the 
Ainos might have been cannibals. He finds in a number of old 
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books references to their cruel modes of punishments, and says: 
" There are many references given which show that the Ainos, a 
few hundred years before they were properly subdued, possessed 
a character which was sufficiently cruel to render it unnecessary to 
extend our imagination very far beyond the incidents which are 
there recorded, to see them practicing cannibalism." Extend our 
imagination ! Very well, let us extend our imagination in the 
following case. In the records of the dreadful persecutions in 
Scotland two hundred years ago, persecutions so zealously 
maintained by that class who had the moral welfare of the people 
in charge; we read, among hundreds of accounts of the most 
atrocious tortures, of one "who remained in the same machine 
for eleven days and eleven nights, whose legs were broken daily 
for fourteen days in the boots, and who was so scourged that the 
whole skin was torn from the body." From this evidence, 
according to Prof. Milne, we are .not even justified in extending 
our imagination far beyond this time to see the Scots practicing 
cannibalism ! 

In the following paragraph which is here quoted from Prof. 
Milne's paper, we must accuse the writer either of deliberate mis- 
representation or of careless ignorance: 

" Prof. Morse in describing the mounds of Omori, gives a list 
of the ' Objects not found at Omori.' About these we will make 
no remark. In these shell heaps, or scattered through the ground 
near them, stone implements are often found. The number and 
nature 'of these may be judged from the descriptions which I have 
given of the deposits at Hakodate and Otaru." (The italics are 
mine.) 

We now turn to his description of the Otaru shell heaps, and 
find the following: 

" In two visits to the place, entailing about six hours actual 
work, at which I was assisted by two coolies and about a dozen chil- 
dren, I made the following collection :" and this collection embraced 
one hundred and thirty-five arrow-heads, three scrapers, one awl, 
nine axes, one grinding stone and from three to four hundred 
obsidian flakes. Having also collected in the Otaru shell heaps, 
assisted by students, coolies and children, the yield of stone 
implements was quite as great. 

It would be difficult to compute the number of hours actually 
spent in collecting in the Omori mounds, for a very great number 
of visits have been made to them in company with a large corps 
of students and assistants, and yet the entire yield was but eight 
rude stone implements, which have been figured in my memoir. 

In other words, Prof. Milne, with assistants, collects from the 
Otaru mounds, in six hours time, one hundred and fifty-two stone 
implements, not counting hundreds of obsidian flakes. I with 
my assistants, in a large number of visits to the Omori mounds, 
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entailing perhaps five hundred hours work, have secured only- 
eight rude stone implements! 

Prof. Milne, therefore, stands accused of gross misrepresenta- 
tion, to use no harsher term, for had he collected in the Omori 
mounds, or had he examined the collections at the University of 
Tokio, indeed had he taken the slightest pains to ascertain the 
truth in regard to the matter, he would have seen the wide differ- 
ence in the number and character of the implements collected in 
the two places. 

Judging from " the spirit of truth " which animated Mr. Dick- 
ins in the preparation of his article, it is no wonder he prefers 
such an authority to that of the " Salem Zoologist," as he 
courteously designates the writer. 

The above passages are sufficient to show the general character 
of this remarkable production. There is one portion of Prof. 
Milne's paper that is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
early people of Japan, and that portion, significantly enough, has 
been extracted from a recent work written by Mr. Kurokawa 
Mayori, for the translation and revision of which Prof. Milne has 
to thank the accomplished scholar, Ernest Satow ! 

We turn with relief from this paper to a work published by 
Henry von Siebold, from the press of M. Levy & Co., Yokohama. 
Mr. Siebold's work in quarto contains twenty-two pages of letter 
press, and is illustrated by twelve excellent photographic plates, 
crowded with figures of stone implements,- stone ornaments and 
a few fragments of pottery. These will be of great interest to 
archaeologists, and much credit is due Mr. Siebold for the manner 
and matter cf his book. In short chapters he treats of stone 
implements and stone weapons, Japanese graves, Japanese caves, 
Japanese ancient pottery, Japanese shell heaps, stone ornaments 
and bronze objects, and tsuchi mugio or clay figures. 

Many interesting facts are given under these various heads, and 
his work is an important contribution to the scanty knowledge 
we possess of the stone implements of Japan. 

There are some criticisms to be made, however, and the first 
one is, that in his pages he does not give thanks to the numerous 
Japanese friends who have loaned or given him material to illus- 
trate his work, and who have, in various ways, aided him in his 
researches. This marked omission is certainly one of ingratitude 
which hardly becomes a foreigner who is admitted to many of 
these treasures through the courtesy of the Japanese government. 
This omission becomes all the more glaring in a land where 
politeness and gratitude are universal characteristics of its people. 

In mentioning localities Mr. Siebold is not explicit enough. It 
is not sufficient to speak of caves in the Province of Musashi, for 
Musashi is a large province and covers a great deal of ground. 
He probably refers to the caves at Kabutoyama in this case, but 
there is no indication of this in his work. The marked absence 
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of these references, in many cases, is a serious fault in a work of 
this nature. 

Mr. Siebold makes a ludicrous blunder in the following state- 
ment: "The shell heaps themselves consist, as is likewise the 
case with the Kcekkenmcedding of Europe and other parts of tho 
globe, of the Eburna!" Will Mr. Siebold kindly inform his read- 
ers in what shell heaps of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Great 
Britain, Spain, France, Portugal, North and South America, either 
on the east or west coasts, a single shell of Eburna has ever been 
found ? Mr. Siebold has unfortunately copied his molluscan 
information (without credit being given) from a little paper of 
mine in the Popular Science Monthly. Being in Japan when this 
paper was printed, it was impossible for me to correct proof, and 
a printer's blunder which ran two genera together, as follows, 
" Pecten Cardium," Mr. Siebold reproduces this blunder with re- 
markable accuracy, and at the same time mixes things in a most 
unaccountable manner, by scattering the genus Eburna all over 
the world ! 

A little attention in quoting from other contributions might 
have saved him some mortification in this case. 

Mr. Siebold in his impatience to prove the Aino origin of all 
the shell heaps in Japan, is lead into some curious processes of 
reasoning. For example, a curious comma-shaped stone, known 
as a magatama, is widely scattered throughout Japan and is 
regarded by the Japanese as having a high antiquity. The absence 
of this object in the shell heaps leads Mr. Siebold into the following 
extraordinary mode of reasoning. He says, " It would be scarcely 
possible to expect to discover among these rude stone implements 
which these shell heaps have produced, such an artificial orna- 
ment as a magatama, especially as the shell heaps themselves 
were only used as receptacles for useless and valueless articles. I 
think, therefore, that the fact of the magatama not being found is, 
on the contrary, proof that the shell heaps are of Aino origin." 
Comment on such reasoning is unnecessary. 

Mr. Siebold states that in only one deposit has the evidences of 
cannibalism been found. It will interest him to know that in the 
Tokio deposit, in the deposits of Okadaira as observed by Mr. Sa- 
saki, and in the Higo deposits as observed by me, the most unques- 
tionable evidences of cannibalism occur. Mr. Siebold can hardly 
accept my evidences of cannibalism, but if they point that way 
he is ready to show that, though the Ainos are gentle and mild in 
manner now, it was not so formerly, and that they might have 
been cannibals, and he offers, in the absence of necessary testi- 
mony, that the Japanese annalists would have left unrecorded 
customs and practices, which would have thrown discredit on 
their race. This is a novel idea. 

The question is simply, were the Ainos cannibals ? not, were 
the Japanese cannibals. Mr. Siebold calls the shell heaps Aino 
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in their origin. Since the Japanese had fierce wars with the 
Ainos it would be past believing that they — bitter enemies as they 
were of the Ainos — would refrain from any feeling of delicacy in 
fastening every possible stigma, in reporting every possible crime 
about them. 

The Ainos were looked upon as debased, as having an animal 
origin ; what more probable than that every hideous feature of 
their life be recorded and perpetuated? 

This important evidence being wanting, Mr. Siebold tries to 
make out that the Japanese were cannibals. Does he do this on 
the strength of their own historians or Chinese chroniclers ? No, 
but on the testimony of Marco Polo! He who found in Japan 
temples roofed and paved with massive gold, who saw quantities 
of precious stones, who describes an invasion and storming of a 
city, the garrison put to death, all excepting eight, who by the 
efficacy of a charm introduced between the skin and the flesh of 
the right arm which rendered them proof against sharp swords, 
either to being killed or even wounded, and so they had to be 
beaten to death with wooden clubs ! 

In the face of the records we have preserved to us by the 
Japanese annalists, of the etiquette at the table, the dishes used 
at their feasts and offerings, and later still the development and 
institution of the refined and delicate ceremony of tea drinking, 
the cha-no-yu, not to speak of the persistence of their religious 
prejudice against the eating of flesh, is it possible that Mr. Sie- 
bold can really give credence to the following circumstantial 
account of Marco Polo. This extraordinary writer says, " that 
these people on capturing an enemy that was not ransomed, 
invited to their house all their relations and friends, and putting 
the prisoner to death, dress and eat the body in a convivial man- 
ner," etc., etc. 

With these few criticisms, Mr. Siebold's work must be looked 
upon as a most excellent contribution to a knowledge of the 
archaeology of Japan. — E. S. Morse. 

Balfour's Comparative Embryology. 1 — Only within a year or 
two, owing to the rapid advances made in our knowledge of the 
embryology of the invertebrate animals, could this book have 
been prepared. It comprises a body of facts and, in the main, 
probably sound generalizations, which afford the student the only 
starting point for studies of this sort. The author has brought to 
his task much experience in the embryology both of vertebrates 
and invertebrates, and this knowledge, with wide reading and 
good critical powers, have rendered the book a reliable, standard 
authority. As such it is most useful and timely. 

The first volume is confined to the many-celled invertebrate 
animals, beginning with the sponges and ending with the Echino- 

1 A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. . By Francis M. Balfour, F.R.S. In 
two volumes, Vol. 1. London, Macmillan & Co., 1880. 8vo, pp. 492, xxil. $4-5°' 



